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The biographers of General Jackson and other historians have disagreed as to the condition of the population at New Orleans when Jackson got there. Mr. Waldo, I think, gives the best account, and I make the following extracts:
"Jackson arrived at this place upon the 26. of December, 1814. A mere casuist may wonder why the presence of a single individual at an exposed place is an augury of its safety; but it is in vain for casuists, philosophers, or stoics to laugh at a sentiment that is common to our nature. The presence of Washington at Trenton, and of Putnam at Bunker's Hill, had the same effect upon citizens and soldiers as that of Jackson at New Orleans.
"At no period since the declaration of American Independence in July, 1776, to December, 1814, had an American commander a duty of more importance and difficulty to discharge than had General Jackson at this portentious period. At Mobile, with means apparently wholly insufficient (to use his own language), he had 'a sickly climate as well as an enemy to contend with.' At New Orleans he had to contend with the consternation of the citizens, the insolence of judicial power, and the timorous policy of the Legislature of Louisiana, as well as against the most powerful land and naval force that had for forty years menaced any one place in the republic. He had also to contend with the prejudice, the favoritism, and the perfidiousness of foreigners, a vast number of whom had migrated to Louisiana before its accession to the republic by Mr. Monroe's treaty.
"Although the proclamation of Nichols excites in the mind of an intelligent American reader no feeling but that of ineffable contempt, yet with the mixed population of Louisiana its effects might be essentially different. Although among that population were many native Americans of distinguished talents and patriotism, it is without a doubt the fact that in 1814 a majority of its inhabitants were of foreign extraction, and that much of the most numerous class of foreigners were Frenchmen. They saw the same formidable power that had recently taken the lead in conquering the conqueror of Europe, driving him into exile, and restoring Louis XVIII to the French throne, now menacingleet could furnish, if required, a body of 1,500 marines. General Keine foundly mistaken,e in the blood of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
